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For  Your  Infonnation 


Christmas  may  be  just  around  the  corner, 
but  that  doesn’t  mean  it’s  too  late  to  give  your 
school  a present.  I’m  not  talking  about 
anything  of  monetary  value,  of  course,  but 
something  that  many  would  consider 
priceless.  That’s  right.  I’m  talking  about... 
FAME! 

How  do  you  acquire  this  precious 
commodity?  It’s  really  rather  simple.  Flip  to  the 
back  cover  of  the  magazine.  That’s  where 
you’ll  find  “BackTalk.”  It’s  designed  to  give 
you  a chance  to  see  how  students  feel  about 
military-related  topics.  Usually,  PROFILE 
staffers  will  visit  a campus  and  ask  students 
for  their  opinions.  Unfortunately,  time  and 
financial  constraints  don’t  enable  us  to  travel 
cross-country  to  get  those  opinions.  That’s 
where  you  can  help.  If  you  would  like  to  have' 
students  from  your  school  in  “BackTalk,”  give 
us  a call  at  (804)  444-2828.  We’ll  be  glad  to 
give  you  the  details  on  how  to  make  it 
happen. 

Now  that  I’ve  made  my  pitch,  let’s  get  to 
what’s  on  tap  this  month. 

Our  lead  story  is  about  a slice  of  life  that  is 
pure  Navy  — a Mediterranean  cruise.  On  the 
surface,  it  may  sound  like  a vacation.  But,  as 
you  read,  you’ll  find  that  six  months  at  sea  is 
no  trip  to  Disneyland.  It  requires  some  getting 
used  to,  whether  you’re  a sailor  or  a family 
member  who  remains  behind. 

Next  is  a feature  on  the  U.S.  Air  Force’s 
Tactical  Air  Command  Band.  To  make  it  in  this 


group,  you’ll  need  more  than  just  a couple  of 
years  worth  of  piano  lessons. 

Then,  read  about  Marine  Corps 
marksmanship  training.  Though  weapons 
systems  have  gotten  more  high  tech  through 
the  years,  the  rifleman  is  still  a potent  force  on 
the  battlefield.  And  every  Marine  knows  it  after 
going  through  this  training. 

If  you  appreciate  skill  and  daring,  you’ll 
enjoy  the  photo  story  on  the  U.S.  Army’s 
precision  parachute  team,  the  Golden  Knights. 
These  guys  have  their  heads  in  the  clouds  — 
and  they  get  paid  for  it! 

As  usual,  we  have  several  stories 
highlighting  specific  career  fields.  They  include 
Army  Patriot  missile  team  members.  Air  Force 
financial  services  specialists.  Marine  Corps 
nuclear  biological  chemical  warfare  specialists 
and  Coast  Guard  boatswain’s  mates. 

Cur  “Cfficer  Profile”  focuses  on  Lieutenant 
Jesse  Lee,  a Navy  dentist. 

If  you  want  to  test  your  wit,  check  out  “PS.” 
In  it,  we  introduce  Private  Profile,  a cartoon 
character  who  will  be  seen  in  future  issues  of 
the  magazine.  He’s  a comical  guy  in  search  of 
a funny  caption.  It’s  up  to  you  to  supply  it. 

Turn  to  page  23  and  you’ll  see  what  I mean. 

And,  don’t  forget  one  other  thing . . . have  a 
Merry  Christmas! 

Master  Sergeant  Steve  Dry,  USAF 
Managing  Editor 
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Cruisin'  the  Med 


By  Master  Sergeant  Steve  Dry  and 
Journalist  1st  Class  Lorenzo  M.  Garcia 

A pier. 

That’s  the  Navy’s  emotional  melting  pot. 

It’s  where  the  tearful  “good-byes”  take  place. 

And  it’s  where  the  joyful  reunions  occur. 

When  a ship  goes  to  sea,  it’s  a major  event  — for 
the  sailors,  their  families,  and  even  the  United 
States  itself.  A battle  group  made  up  of  an  aircraft  | 
carrier  and  a myriad  of  cruisers,  destroyers  and  i 

frigates  is  an  impressive  projection  of  American  j 

power.  And,  as  the  world  becomes  more  of  a global  ! 

economy  with  each  passing  year,  keeping  the  sea  i 

lanes  open  is  an  increasingly  vital  concern. 

A sojourn  to  the  Mediterranean  Sea  sounds  | 

romantic.  In  some  ways  it  is.  But,  when  the  i 
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“vacation”  means  going  to  sea  for  six  months  at  a 
time,  you  can  be  certain  of  one  thing;  it’s  no 
vacation. 

Petty  Officer  3rd  Class  David  Marino  aptly 
summed  it  up:  “Long  hours  and  lots  of  water.”  That 
translates  into  12-  to  18-hour  work  days  that 
normally  start  about  6 a.m. 

One  of  the  best  ways  to  get  an  insight  into  how 
busy  things  get  is  to  watch  flight  operations  aboard 
a carrier.  A flight  deck  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous 
places  a sailor  can  work.  The  fire  control  teams, 
clutching  hoses  just  in  case  something  goes  wrong, 
are  evidence  of  that.  But,  when  an  F-14  Tomcat 
successfully  thunders  upward,  escaping  the  confines 
of  the  deck,  there’s  an  adrenaline  rush  that  pervades 
each  maintenance  crewmember  who  had  a part  in 
making  it  happen.  And  it  supercedes  fear. 

Of  course,  not  all  the  jobs  aboard  ship  are  as  high 
profile.  But  there’s  a need  for  each  sailor,  no  matter 
what  he  or  she  does. 

The  welder  repairing  a critical  piece  of  equipment 
has  his  role. 
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So  does  the  master-at-arms,  who 
handles  security. 

And,  there  are  the  doctors  and 
corpsmen  who  take  care  of  sailors’ 
health  needs. 

The  reason  all  these  people  are 
needed  can  be  explained  in  one 
word  — readiness.  It’s 
accomplished  through  exercises. 

An  exercise  can  involve  anything 
from  launching  a certain  number 
of  aircraft  within  a specific  time 
period  to  practicing  the  tactics 
needed  to  track  and  kill  enemy 
submarines.  And,  everybody  plays 
a part. 

Once  you’ve  crossed  the  Atlantic 
and  are  through  the  Straits  of 
Gibraltar,  you  reach  your  first  port 
— Benidorm,  Spain.  Liberty  call, 
the  Navy’s  term  for  off-duty  time, 
is  something  you’ve  probably  been 
looking  forward  to.  It’s  a chance  to 
get  off  the  ship,  get  your  “land 
legs’’  back  and  relax  for  awhile. 
That  can  mean  stretching  out  on 
the  beach  or  taking  in  dinner  and 
a show  at  a local  entertainment 
spot.  You  see  what  you  can 
because  you’ve  only  got  four  days 
before  the  anchor  will  be  hoisted 
up  and  you’ll  be  on  your  way 
again. 

Once  you’re  back  on  ship,  the 
work  will  continue.  Cooks  will  be 
busy  preparing  meals  for 
thousands.  Helicopters  will  ensure 
ships  are  continually  resupplied 
with  food  and  other  necessities  — 
including  mail.  And  the  military 
maneuvers  will  continue. 
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During  your  stay  in  the 
Mediterranean,  you’ll  visit  other 
ports  as  well. 

At  Toulon,  France,  you  might 
opt  to  take  a Morale,  Welfare  and 
Recreation  Services  tour  to  the 
French  Riviera. 

At  Gaeta,  Italy,  you  may  prefer 
just  spending  time  going  around 
the  more  scenic  parts  of  the  city 
with  a friend. 

The  ports  you  visit  are 
something  you  may  have  dreamed 
of  as  a child.  Approaching  the 
shore  of  Naples,  Italy,  at  night 
may  give  you  the  feeling  of 
actually  stepping  into  a postcard. 

Home,  of  course,  is  thousands  of 
miles  away.  The  Navy  does  what  it 
can  to  shorten  the  distance, 
however.  One  example  is  the 
Ombudsman  Program.  Under  the 
program,  spouses  of  sailors  are 
able  to  get  in  touch  with  their 
loved  ones  at  sea  by 
communicating  through  military 
officials  ashore.  The  program  is  a 
support  network  that  even 
arranges  ways  for  some  spouses  to 
get  tickets  to  travel  abroad  and 
meet  their  loved  ones  during  a 
port  visit. 

Still,  nothing  beats  getting  back 
to  the  United  States.  As  you 
watch  a sailor  hose  down  the 
anchor  chain  as  it  lifts  the  anchor 


and  your  ship  gets  underway,  you 
realize  that  you’re  finally  headed 
back  home. 

“As  we  pulled  away,  it  was  like  a 
sigh  of  relief  — that  we  had  done 
our  job  well,”  said  one  sailor. 

Crossing  the  Atlantic  again,  you 
understand,  no  matter  which 
direction  you’re  headed,  some 
things  never  change.  The  work 
continues,  your  sleeping  quarters 
are  still  small  and  the  only 
television  shows  you  watch  are 
from  tapes  that  are,  at  best, 
several  weeks  old. 

But,  it’s  all  tolerable  — in  fact 


you’ve  gotten  used  to  it  by  now. 

Finally,  you  see  that  familiar 
pier  — the  one  you  last  saw  six 
months  ago. 

Your  mind  races  as  you 
anticipate  what  you’ll  say  to  your 
family  and  friends  waiting  ashore. 
You  know  you’ll  have  to  do  some 
catching  up  — with  friends  who 
have  finished  another  semester  of 
college,  with  your  kid  brother  who 
just  got  his  first  report  card. 

Then,  the  anchor  drops. 

The  hugs  and  kisses  follow. 

And,  you  wouldn’t  trade  the 
feeling  for  anything.  # 
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Clarinetists  Airman  1st  Class  Sandra  Haton,  left,  and  Sergeant  Barbara 
Hill  during  a performance. 
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By  Master  Sergeant  Steve  Dry 

A lot  of  students  who  join  the 
military  do  so  to  get  job 
training. 

Darren  Noble’s  job  required 
several  years  of  training  — and  he 
had  to  get  it  before  he  even  put  on 
a uniform. 

Noble,  a 20-year-old  airman  first 
class,  is  a vocalist  with  the  U.S. 

Air  Force’s  Tactical  Air  Command 
(TAG)  Band. 

As  such,  he’s  in  some  elite 
company.  Band  jobs  aren’t  easy  to 
come  by.  First,  there  has  to  be  an 
opening  in  one  of  the  Air  Force 
bands.  Then,  you  have  to  pass  an 
audition. 

“We  do  not  have  a training 
school . . . therefore,  they 
(musicians)  have  to  be  qualified 
before  they  come  in,’’  said 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Lowell 
Graham,  TAC  Band  commander 
and  conductor.  “Most  people  that 
come  to  the  TAC  Band  have  a 
minimum  of  a bachelor’s  degree 
(in  music).  The  majority,  over  two- 
thirds  of  this  band,  have  a 
master’s  degi'ee.  That’s  coming  in 
the  door.” 

Graham  said  those  who  can 
meet  the  stringent  qualifications 
generally  have  13-15  years  of 
musical  experience. 

Noble,  who  also  plays  guitar, 
keyboards  and  writes  and 
arranges  music,  is  something  of  an 
anomaly.  He’s  one  of  the  few  who 
were  able  to  qualify  for  an  Air 
Force  band  position  straight  out  of 
high  school.  But  he  has  the 
experience.  He  was  first  exposed  to 
music  at  age  two. 

“My  parents  had  a gospel  group 
and  we  lived  on  a Greyhound  bus 
and  traveled  city  to  city . . . until  I 
started  kindergarten,”  recalled 
Noble. 

Growing  up,  he  took  private 
lessons  and  studied  music  theory. 
Upon  graduating  from  Lakota 
High  School  in  West  Chester, 

Ohio,  he  had  a partial  scholarship 
offer  from  the  Cincinnati 
Conservatory  of  Music.  Deciding 
he  wasn’t  ready  for  college.  Noble 
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The  Tactical  Air 
Command 
Band’s  horn 
section. 


enlisted  in  the  Air  Force  as  an 
administrative  specialist  instead. 

“I  thought  I’d  go  in  four  years, 
increase  my  responsibility  level 
and  maturity  level  and  then  go  to 
college,”  Noble  said. 

His  goals  changed  after  his 
musical  talents  were  discovered 
during  a career  counseling  session 
while  he  was  undergoing  basic 
training.  An  audition  was  set  up. 
He  passed  and  received  orders  to 
the  TAC  Band  at  Langley  Air 
Force  Base,  Va. 

Today,  he’s  part  of  a musical 
unit  that  has  been  in  existence  50 
years  and  performed  before  several 
U.S.  presidents  and  heads  of  state. 

The  TAC  Band  is  comprised  of 
several  groups.  The  flagship  is  the 
53-piece  concert  band.  There’s  also 
a marching  band  and  a 19-piece 
jazz  ensemble.  “Flight  of  Six”  is  a 
contemporary  group  that  performs 
Top  40,  jazz  and  country  and 
western  music.  “Final  Approach” 
is  another  Top  40  band  that 
features  a lot  of  tunes  from  the 
1960’s  and  ’70’s. 

“That’s  one  of  the  things  where 
we  are  fortunate ...  we  get  a vast 
variety  of  music,”  said  Airman  1st 
Class  Nancy  Arnold,  24,  who  plays 
the  oboe  and  English  horn. 

Arnold,  who  holds  a bachelor  of 
science  in  music  performance  and 


criminal  justice  from  Indiana 
University,  has  only  been  in  the 
band  two  months.  But  she’s 
already  had  several  chances  to 
reap  one  of  the  biggest  rewards 
that  comes  with  being  a member 
of  the  TAC  Band  — applause. 


. . The  majority, 
over  two-thirds  of 
this  band,  have  a 
master's  degree. 
That's  coming  in 
the  door.' 


“I  haven’t  played  for  anyone  but 
a civilian  audience  so  far,  but 
they’re  so  happy  to  be  there . . . 
they’re  very  appreciative,”  she 
said. 

While  neither  Noble  nor  Arnold 
is  raking  in  the  money  like  Eddie 
Van  Halen  or  Paula  Abdul,  they 
are  glad  to  be  where  they’re  at. 
Noble  even  says  there  are  some 
advantages  to  pursuing  a career 
as  a military  musician. 

Comparing  his  present  job  with 
his  experience  as  a civilian 
musician,  Noble  said  the  people  in 


a military  band  are  more 
professional. 

“Things  are  organized, 
maintained  and  well  regulated 
throughout  the  system,”  he  said. 
“When  everything  is  put  together, 
it  just  flows.  In  the  civilian  world, 
you  have  no  means  of  control  — 
everybody’s  an  individual.” 

Arnold  pointed  out  another 
advantage  — not  having  to  worry 
about  where  the  next  paycheck  is 
coming  from. 

When  Arnold  and  Noble  talk 
about  being  in  the  band,  they 
have  a difficult  time  thinking  of 
any  negative  aspects.  The  hours 
are  long  sometimes,  they  admit. 
But,  when  you’re  a musician 
doing  what  you  want  to  do,  the 
hours  really  don’t  matter.  Noble 
says. 

“That’s  what  I like  best,  being 
able  to  immerse  yourself  in  music 
all  day  long,”  he  said. 

Arnold  cites  the  travel  (about  70 
days  a year)  and  the  fact  that 
being  in  the  band  is  like  being  in 
a family. 

Graham  points  to  the  retention 
rate  — about  80  percent  of  the 
first-termers  in  band  positions 
throughout  the  Air  Eorce  reenlist. 

You  don’t  hear  a lot  of  sour 
grapes. 

Or,  sour  notes  either.  ^ 
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“This  is  my  rifle.  There  are  many  like  it,  but  this  one 
is  mine.  My  rifle  is  my  best  friend.  It  is  my  life.  I 
must  master  it  as  I must  master  my  life. . . ” 

— Excerpt  from  the  Marine  Rifleman’s  Creed 

Story  and  photos  by 
Corporal  Karl  C.  Ulrich 

Tightly  clutching  the  handguards  of  his  M-16 
rifle,  the  Marine  gazed  in  awe  as  the  mighty 
Air  Force  bomber  screamed  across  the  desert’s 
horizon. 

As  the  bomber  unleashed  its  wrath  of  fire  upon 
the  enemy,  the  Marine  stared  down  at  his  rifle,  and 
it  suddenly  felt  very  small. 

But,  as  the  plane  headed  for  home  and  the  enemy 
emerged  from  their  bunkers,  it  was  the  well-aimed 
shots  from  rifles  that  repelled  the  enemy,  and  it  was 
the  Marine  riflemen  who  won  the  battle. 

“That  will  never  change,”  said  Chief  Warrant 


Officer  John  O’Ryan,  range  officer  at  Dam  Neck,  Va. 
“The  only  way  to  destroy  an  enemy  soldier  is  with 
another  soldier.  Even  with  smart  bombs  and  today’s 
sophisticated  weaponry,  when  it  comes  down  to  the 
fighting,  it  will  always  be  the  individual  rifleman 
that  holds  the  ground  and  wins  the  war.” 

But  a rifleman  can  only  win  if  he  can  hit  what 
he’s  shooting  at.  So,  as  the  Marine  Corps  relies  on 
its  riflemen,  the  riflemen  rely  on  the  Marine  Corps’ 
marksmanship  training. 

Broken  into  three  separate  phases,  the  program  is 
an  annual  requirement  for  all  Marines,  regardless  of 
their  job  or  title. 

Beginning  with  grass  week  (first  phase).  Marines 
are  refamiliarized  with  different  firing  positions  and 
their  primary  marksmanship  weapon,  the  M-16A2 
service  rifle. 

“We  take  the  shootei’s  and  give  them  classes  on 
the  fundamentals  of  marksmanship,”  said  Sergeant 

Arthur  Williams,  a marksmanship 
instructor  at  Dam  Neck.  “We 
teach  them  how  to  manipulate  the 
sights,  the  effects  of  wind  and 
weather,  and  how  to  use  the 
different  positions  correctly.” 
During  grass  week.  Marines  will 
fire  hundreds  of  practice  rounds 
(dry -fire)  before  moving  on  to  the 
known  distance  range,  or  K.D. 
course  (second  phase). 

Firing  50  rounds  from  four 
positions  at  distances  up  to  500 
yards,  the  K.D.  course  gives 
Marines  the  confidence  needed  in 
combat  to  follow  the  Corps’ 
philosophy  of  single,  well-aimed 
shots.  The  theory  of  one 
shot. . .one  kill. 

“I  don’t  know  of  any  other 
service  that  fires  from  that  long  of 
a distance,”  said  Williams.  “I 


Marines  take  the  offensive  during  training. 
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A Marine  practices  firing  from  the  prone  position  during  grass  week. 


think  that’s  what  makes  our 
program  the  best.  I mean,  I’d 
rather  engage  the  enemy  from  500 
yards  than  wait  until  they’re  up 
on  our  (front)  lines.” 

Once  a Marine  is  proficient  in 
the  relaxed  atmosphere  of  the 
range,  it’s  time  to  test  his  nerves 
in  phase  three . . . field  firing. 

“You  take  a Marine  who’s 
learned  his  fundamentals,”  said 
O’Ryan,  “he’s  fired  on  the  known 
distance  course  and  he’s  learned  to 
shoot  expert. 

“Now  you  put  a helmet  and  a 
flak  jacket  on  him;  you  put  a 
warbelt  on  him.  Now  things  start 
to  change.  You  want  him  to  run  to 
get  his  heart  beating  fast,  and  do 
quick,  snap  shooting.  Now  you 


have  unknown  distance;  you  have 
to  establish  range,  identify 
targets,  and  even  shoot  while 


The  only  way  to  de- 
stroy an  enemy  sol- 
dier is  with  another 
soldier. . . it  will  al- 
ways be  the  individu- 
al rifleman  that  holds 
the  ground  and  wins 
the  war.’ 


wearing  a gas  mask.” 

By  the  time  the  cycle  is  com- 
plete, a Marine  not  only 
becomes  proficient  at  marksman- 
ship, but  gains  a new  respect  for 
himself,  his  service  and  his  rifle. 

Fighter  planes,  bombers,  tanks, 
and  missiles  are  all  important 
pieces  in  the  war  strategy  puzzle. 
But  the  cornerstone  of  victory  will 
always  be  a Marine  and  his 
rifle... 

“Before  God  I swear  this  creed.  My 
rifle  and  myself  are  the  defenders 
of  my  country.  We  are  the  masters 
of  our  enemy.  We  are  the  saviors  of 
my  life.  So  he  it,  until  there  is  no 
enemy,  but  peace.” — Excerpt  from 
the  Marine  Rifleman’s  Creed  ^ 
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By  Corporal  Karl  C.  Ulrich 

When  Staff  Sergeant  Hank  Turner  leaps  out 
of  an  airplane  at  4,500  feet,  surely  there 
are  a few  who  would  be  willing  to  leap 

with  him. 

Even  as  Turner  freefalls  toward  earth,  refusing  to 
open  his  parachute,  there  might  be  some  daredevils 
who  would  join  him. 

But,  when  Turner  opens  his  chute,  causes  it  to 
malfunction,  and  then  cuts  himself  loose,  you’d  be 
hard  pressed  to  find  anyone  to  fill  his  chutes ...  I 
mean  shoes. 

Turner  is  a Golden  Knight,  one  of  more  than  80 
proud  members  of  the  U.S.  Army’s  elite  parachute 
team.  During  his  six  years  with  the  team,  he’s  had 
at  least  a dozen  chute  “malfunctions.” 

“It’s  called  an  intentional  cutaway,”  said  Turner. 
“It  shows  what  would  happen  if  the  jumper  actually 
did  have  a malfunction.  The  jumper  opens  the  first 
chute  and  intentionally  makes  it  malfunction  by 
releasing  one  of  the  risers  (strings  attaching  the 
chute  to  the  chutist).  Then,  he’ll  stream  it  for  10 
seconds  before  releasing  it.  And  then,  he’ll  go  back 
into  freefall  and  open  his  main  parachute.” 

The  intentional  cutaway  is  only  one  of  many 
amazing  feats  performed  by  the  Golden  Knights.  On 
the  road  nine  months  out  of  the  year,  the  team  finds 
time  to  put  a little  spice  into  almost  any  public 
activity. 

“We  go  out  every  weekend  from  the  middle  of 
March  until  the  middle  of  November,”  said  Turner. 
“And,  during  the  off  season,  we  do  a lot  of  football 
games.  I’ve  been  to  the  Pro  Bowl  and  a lot  of  other 
big  professional  games.” 

Traveling,  performing  before  large  crowds  and  even 
autograph  requests  can  tend  to  make  any  team 
member  feel  like  a superstar. 
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But  what  does  it  feel  like  to 
free  fall? 


“It’s  like  sticking  your  head  out  ii 
of  a car  going  120  miles  per  hour,” 
said  Turner,  awkwardly  searching  1 
for  a near  comparison.  “But  the 
force  of  the  wind  actually  holds 
you  up,  so  you  don’t  feel  like  ; 

you’re  falling.  Everybody  around  i 
you  is  going  at  about  the  same 
speed,  and  there’s  no  trees  or  cars 
passing  to  show  you  how  fast 
you’re  going.” 

But  Turner  said  his  favorite 
feeling  is  after  the  show  when  he’s 


freefall 


on  the  ground,  meeting  the  people, 
and  even  letting  the  kids  pack  his 
parachute. 

“They  get  real  nervous,”  said 
Turner,  “and  think  that  it’s  not 
going  to  work.  But  parachutes  are 
real  simple,  and  we’re  there 
watching . . . the  next  jump  they  get 
to  see  it  work.” 

Does  all  the  excitement  grow  old 
after  six  years? 

“Out  of  all  the  jobs  I’ve  ever 
held,  this  is  the  best  one,”  said 
Turner.  “And  I’m  in  no  hurry  to 
leave.’’ 


A Golden  Knight  glides 
to  the  ground. 
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By  Master  Sergeant  Steve  Dry 

Imagine  standing  on  a football 
field  and  trying  to  hit  a flying 
gnat  100  yards  away  with  a 
beebee. 

Imagine  trying  to  make  a living 
at  it. 

If  you  magnify  the  area  and  the 
objects,  you  begin  to  get  an 
appreciation  of  what  the  Patriot 
missile  teams  did  during  the  war 
against  Iraq. 

The  Patriot  was  the  missile 
system  that  consistently  destroyed 
Iraq’s  Scud  missiles  before  they 
reached  their  intended  targets  in 
Saudi  Arabia  and  Israel. 
Reportedly,  more  than  95  percent 
of  the  Scuds  fired  at  by  Patriots 
were  hit.  Under  any  grading 
system,  that’s  an  “A.” 

Television  viewers  watching  the 
war  coverage  marvelled  at  how  a 
missile  could  intercept  another 
missile  traveling  at  hundreds  of 
miles  per  hour.  Those  who  knew 
the  Patriot  best  marvelled  too. 

Private  1st  Class  Cimon 
McBride,  an  18-year-old  Patriot 
crewmember,  said  the  missile’s 
performance  was  surprising  since 
“ ...  it  was  never  meant  to  shoot 
missiles.” 

Originally,  the  Patriot  was 
designed  to  shoot  down  enemy 
planes.  Software  modifications 
turned  it  into  an  anti-missile 
system,  said  Capt.  Bryan  Read,  a 
battery  commander  at  Fort  Bliss, 
Texas’  Patriot  Training  Division 
— the  place  where  soldiers  go  to 
become  Patriot  crewmembers. 

The  Patriot  system  includes  a 
ground  radar,  engagement  control 
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system,  electric  power  plant, 
communications  group  and  eight 
launchers  with  four  missiles 
apiece.  The  team  consists  of  more 
than  90  people,  including  a 
battery  commander,  four  platoon 
leaders,  medics,  and  several 
operator/maintainers  and 
crewmembers. 


^You  could  see  them 
(Scuds)  exploding  in 
the  sky. . . You  were 
passing  guys  in 
hunkers  and  you 
could  hear  them 
cheering.' 


The  operator/maintainers 
concentrate  on  firing  tactics  and 
actually  firing  the  missiles. 

The  crewmembers  put  the 


system  in  place,  set  up  security 
and  reload  the  launchers  with 
missiles. 

It’s  a complex  operation  to  learn. 
Making  it  work  during  a war  is 
even  more  challenging. 

“We  used  some  shortcuts,”  said 
McBride,  3rd  Battalion,  43rd  Air 
Defense  Artillery.  “I  took  it  in 
stride,  just  went  about  doing  it.” 

By  the  time  Operation  Desert 
Storm  began,  adjustments  were 
routine  for  McBride.  He  had  just 
completed  his  training  to  become 
a Patriot  crewmember  one  day 
before  deploying  to  Saudi  Arabia. 

“I  remember  the  instructors  in 
AIT  (Advanced  Individual 
Training)  talking  about  how  we 
always  had  to  be  ready  for  war,” 
he  said.  “I  kept  thinking  T’m  not 
going  to  war . . . I’ll  never  go  to 
war.’  ” 

Within  hours  of  arriving  in 
Saudi  Arabia,  McBride  heard 
Scud  alarms  going  off.  From  then 
on,  he  was  putting  in  12-hour 
days,  seven-days-a-week. 


Army 


Patriot  Missile  Team 


Description  — Operator/ 
maintainers  are  responsible  for 
organizational  maintenance,  fir- 
ing tactics  and  running  the  Pa- 
triot system.  Crewmembers  are 
responsible  for  driving  vehicles, 
putting  the  system  in  place,  secu- 
rity and  missile  reloading.  Both 
jobs  are  open  to  men  and  women. 

Helpful  background  skills  — 


Knowledge  of  computers,  elec- 
tronics and  mathematics. 

School  — Thirty-thi'ee  weeks 
at  Fort  Bliss,  Texas,  for  operators/ 
maintainers.  Crewmembers  go 
through  an  11-week  course  at 
Fort  Bliss. 

Related  civilian  jobs  — Mis- 
sile maintenance  technician, 
electronics  technician. 


Specialist  Kathy  Huneycutt,  20,  also  a Patriot 
crewmember  with  the  3rd  Battalion,  43rd  ADA,  saw 
her  share  of  Scuds  as  well. 

Huneycutt  was  asleep  when  the  first  Scuds  were 
fired.  Shortly 
afterward, 
the  Patriots 
responded 
and  Huneycutt 
and  several  other 
crewmembers,  all  clad 
in  chemical/biological 
warfare  suits,  were 
heading  downrange  to 
reload  the  launchers. 

“You  could  see  them  (Scuds) 
exploding  in  the  sky  when  they 
were  hit,”  she  recalled.  “You  were 
passing  guys  in  bunkers  and  you 
could  hear  them  cheering.” 

That’s  one  of  the  things 
Huneycutt  remembers  most  — the 
respect  others  gave  the  Patriot 
team  after  they  knocked  out  the 
first  Scuds. 

The  respect  wasn’t  confined  to 
the  battlefield. 

Huneycutt  said  that  when  she 
went  back  home  to  Zanesville, 

Ohio,  after  returning  from  Desert 
Storm,  her  friends  from  high 
school  were  very  supportive  and 
ready  to  thank  her. 

“They  just  couldn’t  believe  it  — 

I had  been  in  a war,”  she  said. 

McBride  experienced  a similar  reaction  when  he 
went  back  home  to  Sumter,  S.C. 

“I  told  them  I was  Patriot ...  they  said  that’s  all 
they  were  hearing  at  home,”  he  said. 

The  media  coverage  has  decreased  since  then  and 
the  Patriots  are  no  longer  a regular  part  of  the  six 
o’clock  news.  But,  the  Patriot  crews  continue  to 
train,  never  knowing  where  or  when  their  services 
may  be  needed  again. 

Are  they  ready? 

McBride  replied, 

“I  can  really  say 
we  are.”  # 


The  Patriot  missile  consistently  thwarted  Iraqi  Scud 
attacks  during  Operation  Desert  Storm,  us  Army 
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Have  Drill,  Will  Travel 

An  'incisor's'  view  of  the  life  of  a Piavy  dentist 


Story  and  photo  by  Journalist 
1st  Class  Lorenzo  M.  Garcia 

Getting  a good  job  in  your 
chosen  career  can  be  as  difficult 
as  pulling  teeth.  Jesse  Lee  opted 


for  just  that. 

Lee,  a Navy  lieutenant,  is  a 
dentist  at  the  Naval  Dental  Clinic 
in  Norfolk,  Va. 

“When  I started  dental  school, 
looking  at  the  options  that  were 


ahead  of  me,  the  Navy  looked  like 
a good  one  at  the  time,”  Lee  said. 

He  hasn’t  regretted  the  decision. 
Since  receiving  his  commission, 

Lee  has  had  several  opportunities 
to  hone  his  skills.  His  patients 
have  included  everyone  from 
Marine  Corps  recruits  to  sailors  at 
sea. 

At  Recruit  Depot,  Parris  Island, 

S.C.,  Lee  gained  his  first 
experience  as  a military  dentist. 

“Professionally,  I got  to  see  a 
large  volume  of  patients ...  it 
really  allowed  you  to  get  a good 
background  in  all  the  dental  | 

specialties,”  he  said.  | 

Next,  was  a tour  aboard  the  j 

USS  Eisenhower.  Imagine  working  ! 
on  an  island  as  long  as  the 
Empire  State  Building  is  high, 
and  as  wide  as  a football  field  — 
with  5,000  sailors. 

“The  best  tour  there  is ...  as  far  | 

as  I’m  concerned,”  Lee  said.  “You  j 
get  to  run  your  own  practice  out 
there.  You  treat  the  full  gamut  of 
dental  problems  and  get  to 
interact  with  everyone  very 
closely.”  1 

Lee  hopes  to  get  assigned  to  an  j 
aircraft  carrier  in  the  future.  He’d  i 
like  to  eventually  be  a department 
head. 

In  the  meantime,  he  puts  in 
12-hour  days  at  the  Norfolk  clinic, 
seeing  an  average  of  25  patients  a 
day.  He’s  currently  in  the  first 
year  of  exadon  training  (teeth 
pulling)  and,  eventually,  hopes  to 
do  a full  residency  in  oral  and 
maxillofacial  surgery. 

“That’s  a full  residency  in  a 
hospital  and  you  do  reconstructive 
work  on  the  face  and  the  jaw,”  Lee 
explained.  “Right  now,  it’s  four 
years,  maybe  six,  depending  on 
how  things  go  with  credentialing.” 


Lieutenant  (Dr.)  Jesse  Lee  applies  the  final  stitches  to  an  incision. 
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Officer  Profile 


Lieutenant  Jesse  Lee 


Full  name  — Jesse  Washington 
Lee. 

Duty  title  — Dental  officer. 
Birthdate  — June  27,  1960. 
Hometown  — Cliffside  Park,  N.J. 
High  School  — Cliffside  Park 
High  School. 

College  — University  of  San  Diego 
(Undergraduate),  Georgetown 
University  (Dental). 

Major  — Biology,  political  sci- 
ence, dentistry. 

Reason  for  joining  the  Navy  — 
The  adventure  of  the  service  and 
possibility  for  professional  growth. 
Favorite  aspects  of  life  in  the 
Navy  — Travel,  comradery. 
Least  favorite  aspects  of  life  in 
the  Navy  — Family  separations. 
Where  you’ve  been  stationed  — 
Parris  Island,  S.C.,  USS  Dwight  D. 
Eisenhower  (CVN  69)  and  Naval 
Dental  Clinic,  Norfolk,  Va. 
Dream  assignment  — Oral  sur- 
geon at  Marine  Corps  Air  Station, 
Kaneohe,  Hawaii. 

Proudest  moment  in  your  Navy 
career  — Serving  in  Operation 
Desert  Shield/Storm. 

Marital  status  — Married. 
Hobbies  — Fishing,  basketball, 
travel. 

Favorite  TV  shows  — Honey- 
mooners,  Western  Tradition. 
Favorite  movie  — Apocalypse 
Now. 

Favorite  vacation  — Hawaii. 
Favorite  food  — Pasta. 


Last  dumb  thing  you  did  — Gave 
my  wife  the  credit  card  to  go 
clothes  shopping. 

Career  goal  — To  be  the  best  oral 
and  maxillofacial  surgeon  I can 
and  serve  my  country  at  the  same 
time. 

If  you  had  15  minutes  on  televi- 


sion, what  would  you  say?  — I’d 
say  thanks  to  all  the  people  who 
supported  our  armed  forces  during 
Operation  Desert  Storm.  Know- 
ing what  you’re  doing  is  appreciat- 
ed by  the  folks  back  home  — that’s 
what  being  in  the  military  is  all 
about. 


Like  his  civilian  counterparts, 
Lee  must  remain  certified  in  such 
areas  as  basic  life  support, 
advanced  cardiac  life  support  and 
advanced  trauma  life  support  to 
maintain  his  license  to  practice. 
As  a military  dentist  who  is  part 
of  a unit,  however,  his  chances  of 
using  that  training  are  much 
greater  than  that  of  a civilian 
dentist  in  private  practice. 


There  are  other  differences 
between  Lee  and  civilian  dentists. 
He  points  out  that,  as  a Navy 
dentist,  the  opportunities  to  travel 
are  much  greater.  The  most 
obvious  difference  — that  civilian 
dentists  make  more  money  — is 
something  Lee  isn’t  overly 
concerned  about. 

“My  friends  in  the  civilian 
sector  are  more  concerned  with 


the  day-to-day  paying  the 

bill . . . where  I can  take  the  time  to 

treat  the  patients  the  way  I feel 

they  should  be.  I don’t  have  to 

compromise  my  treatment 

standards. 

“ . . . These  guys  have  the 
opportunity  to  make  a whole  lot 
more  money  than  I do.  But 
making  a whole  lot  more  money  is 
not  my  main  goal  in  life.’’  # 
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Story  and  photos  by  Master  Sergeant  Steve  Dry 

To  Sergeant  Kelly  Dixon,  a good  day  at  the  office 
is  when  his  work  adds  up  to  nothing. 

Dixon  is  a financial  services  specialist  at  Langley 
Air  Force  Base,  Va.,  and  one  of  his  main  tasks  is 
ensuring  he  has  a “zero”  balance  when  the  day’s 


debits  and  credits  are  totaled. 

“Dealing  with  money,  especially  when  it’s  not  your 
own,  is  very  stressful,”  said  the  23-year-old  from 
Pleasantville,  N.J.  “Being  a cashier,  you  don’t  want 
to  be  looked  upon  as  someone  who’s  actually  losing 
money.  You  always  want  a zero  balance . . . when  it  is, 
it’s  a load  off  your  shoulders.” 

Don’t  get  the  wrong  idea, 
though.  To  Dixon,  being  in  the 
money  is  the  place  to  be. 

“I  like  my  whole  job,  to  tell  you 
the  truth.  Even  though,  being  in 
pay  and  collecting,  everything  is 
more  or  less  routine,  I get  a thrill 
out  of  being  able  to  do  it  right  and 
being  very  good  at  it.” 

Being  a money  man  is  more 
than  merely  adding  and 
subtracting,  however.  Dixon 
personally  processes  about  600 
checks  a week.  That  involves 
inputting  the  dollar  amounts  into 
a computer,  verifying  the  data  and 
printing  the  checks.  No  check 
leaves  Langley  without  coming 
through  Dixon's  office  first.  About 
20,000  are  processed  monthly,  he 
estimates. 

As  an  accountability  clerk, 

Dixon  assures  money  being  used 
to  pay  for  an  item  or  service  is 


Sergeant  Kelly  Dixon  corrects  a check  during  the  auditing  process. 
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coming  from  the  proper 
accounting  fund.  He  also  processes 
savings  bonds  for  Langley’s 
civilian  employees  and  submits 
bond  sales  reports  to  the  Treasury 
Department. 

During  a six-month  stint  in 
Saudi  Arabia  during  Desert 
Shield/Desert  Storm,  Dixon  got 
involved  in  everything  from 
currency  exchange  to  working 
with  contracting  specialists. 

“The  contracting  work  we  did 
was  a lot  more  in-depth  than 
anything  else,’’  Dixon  said.  Since 
the  base  had  to  be  built  quickly 
and  from  the  ground  up,  vast 
supplies  had  to  be  purchased  in 
Saudi  Arabia.  For  Dixon,  that 
meant  having  to  “learn  a lot  in  a 
short  period  of  time’’  to  make  sure 
the  process  went  smoothly. 

Dixon’s  Saudi  experience 
underscores  how  diverse  the 
finance  field  is.  Financial 
specialists  work  in  several 
different  sections  within  an  Air 
Force  accounting  and  finance 
office.  Some  handle  travel  claims, 
others  deal  strictly  with  military 
pay.  The  list  goes  on.  An 
assignment  to  a different  base 
often  entails  new  duties. 


One  constant,  however,  Dixon 
said,  is  that  finance  is  a customer- 
driven  business. 

“You  have  to  have  a lot  of 
discipline  and  a lot  of  patience 
because  we’re  customer-oriented,’’ 
Dixon  said.  “Anytime  you  deal 


with  customers,  you  have  to  have 
an  extremely  good  attitude— even 
though  the  customer  isn’t  always 
right.” 

It  makes  it  easier  to  deal  with 
that  customer  next  time  around. 

Makes  cents.  # 


Dixon  prepares  to  separate  the  checks  after  they  have  been  printed. 


Finance  Specialist 

Description  — Prepares  doc- 
uments required  to  account  for 
and  disburse  funds,  including 
budgeting,  allocation,  disburs- 
ing, auditing  and  preparing  cost 
analysis  records. 

Helpful  background  skills  — 
Dexterity  in  the  operation  of  bus- 
iness machines.  Typing,  mathe- 
matics, statistics  and  accounting 
desirable. 

School  — Eleven  weeks  at 
Sheppard  Air  Force  Base,  Texas. 

Related  civilian  jobs  — Pub- 
lic accountant,  auditor,  book- 
keeper, budget  clerk  and  pay- 
master. 
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A Marine  decontaminates  his  MOPP  suit. 


Story  and  photos  by  Corporal  Karl  C.  Ulrich 

The  piercing  scream  of  an  artillery  shell  sends  you 
diving  towards  the  nearest  foxhole  in  a desperate 
search  for  cover. 

“Incoming!”  screams  a voice,  as  you  shield  your 
face  from  any  flying  debris. 

You  grit  your  teeth . . . sweat  rolls  down  the  back  of 
your  neck . . . but  still  nothing. 

Carefully,  you  peek  out  of  your  foxhole.  You  must 
have  gotten  lucky.  Except  for  a small  pain  in  your 
chest,  you  feel  fine. 

But  wait  a minute. . .the  pain  in  your  chest  is 
growing,  and  it’s  becoming  difficult  to  breathe.  By 
the  time  you  realize  what  happened,  it’s  too  late! 

Enter  the  realm  of  the  invisible  enemy  — Nuclear 
Biological  Chemical  (NBC)  warfare. 

“One  day  you  could  be  feeling  great,  then  the  next 
day  you’re  real  sick,  and  the  next  day  you’re  dead!” 
said  Lance  Corporal  Brent  Baxter,  an  NBC 
specialist  talking  about  his  greatest  fear  in  the  NBC 
arena  — biological  warfare. 

“I  think  it’s  by  far  the  worst,”  said  Baxter. 
“Chemical  agents  can  kill  you,  but  they  dissipate 
through  time.  Biological  agents  are  living  things, 
like  diseases,  and  they  can  be  spread  by  people  or 


even  insects.  And,  once  you  get  them,  there  is  no 
cure!” 

With  no  “pound  of  cure,”  the  value  of  “an  ounce  of 
prevention”  skyrockets. 

“You  can  build  up  an  immunity  to  some  of  the 
agents,”  said  Baxter,  who  began  taking  preventive 
medications  the  day  he  arrived  in  Saudi  Arabia  for 
Operation  Desert  Shield/Storm.  “But  the  best 
protection  around  is  just  to  stay  in  your  MOPP  suit.” 
The  MOPP,  or  Mission  Oriented  Protective  Posture 
suit,  is  a complete  body  suit  comprised  of  specially- 
lined  trousers,  jacket,  rubber  booties  and  gloves, 
plus  a hooded  gas  mask.  Looking  like  a costume 
from  a 1950  Man  from  Mars  movie,  the  suit 
insulates  Marines  from  harmful  chemicals  while 
still  allowing  them  to  fight. 

“We  can’t  give  up  and  pull  all  the  troops  out  just 
because  somebody  has  chemicals,”  said  Baxter.  “It 
doesn’t  work  that  way.  We  have  to  know  how  to 
protect  ourselves  and  deal  with  it.” 

That’s  where  Baxter’s  training  and  expertise  come 
into  play.  Working  primarily  as  an  NBC  instructor 
before  Desert  Storm,  Baxter’s  job  changed  from 
hypothetical  situations  to  real-world  chemical 
threats  during  the  war. 
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Working  first  in  “Decon,” 
Baxter’s  job  was  to  help  Marines 
decontaminate  themselves  and 
their  equipment  if  an  attack 
occurred.  Shortly  into  the  war, 
however,  Baxter  was  transferred  to 
his  favorite  part  of  NBC,  the 
control  center. 


We  can't  give  up  and  pull  all 
the  troops  out  just  because 
somebody  has  chemicals  ...It 
doesn't  work  that  way.' 


“We  would  use  all  our  maps  and 
charts  to  locate  where  the  rocket 
hit,”  said  Baxter.  “Then,  using  a 
meteorological  message,  we  could 
figure  out  where  the  cloud  was 
headed  and  how  long  it  would  be 
in  the  area.  That  way  we  could 
advise  the  commanding  officers 
what  to  do  with  their  troops.  We’d 
say  ‘Look  sir,  you’ve  got  people 
inside  this  area  and  the  chemical 
agent  will  be  at  them  in  H-plus- 
one.  Do  you  want  to  put  them  in 
MOPP  gear,  or  get  them  the  hell 
out  of  there?’ 


I Lance  Corporal  Brent  Baxter. 


“Several  times  we  had  people 
call  in  panicking  because  they 
thought  they  had  been  hit  by 
chemicals.  We  had  everything  on 
the  maps  and  ready  to  go  before 
they  even  discovered  that  it  wasn’t 
chemicals  after  all.” 

Baxter  never  had  to  respond  to 
an  actual  chemical  attack.  The 
massive  air  campaign  launched  at 
the  beginning  of  the  war  destroyed 
much  of  Saddam  Hussein’s 
chemical  arsenal. 

But  the  threat  still  exists  today, 
said  Baxter.  Unlike  nuclear 


weapons,  anyone  can  get 
chemicals.  They’re  cheap,  reliable 
and  deadly.  Everything  a terrorist 
wants,  and  isn’t  afraid  to  ask  for. 

And  as  long  as  that  threat 
exists,  Baxter  knows  he  won’t  be 
standing  in  any  unemployment 
lines.  # 


Marine  Corps 


NBC  Specialist 


Description  — Detects  and  decontaminates  ra- 
dioactive or  gassed  areas. 

Helpful  background  skills  — Good  knowledge 
of  biology  and  chemistry. 

School  — Six-week  course  at  Fort  McClellan,  Ala. 

Related  civilian  jobs  — Laboratory  assistant, 
decontaminator. 
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Coast  Guard 


On 

Deck 

Story  and  photo  by  Journalist 
1st  Class  Lorenzo  M.  Garcia 


Boatswain’s  Mate 


Description  — Performs  sea- 
manship tasks,  operates  small 
boats,  handles  ropes  and  lines 
and  supervises  deck  personnel. 
The  job  is  open  to  men  and 
women. 

Helpful  background  skills  — 

Must  be  physically  strong.  Al- 
gebra, geometry  and  physics 


desirable. 

School  — Ten  weeks  at  York- 
town,  Va. 

Related  civilian  jobs  — 

Motorboat  operator,  pier  su- 
perintendent, canvas  worker,  rig- 
ger, cargo  wincher,  mate,  long- 
shore worker,  marina  operator, 
heavy  equipment  operator. 


If  you  ever  had  a summer  job 
that  turned  out  to  be  more  than 
you  could  handle,  you’ve  got  to 
admire  21-year-old  William 
Padgett. 

Padgett  is  a Coast  Guard 
boatswain’s  mate  whose  range  of 


responsibilities  would  make  most 
folks  throw  in  the  towel  and  head 
for  the  beach. 

“On  our  last  patrol  I was 
running  the  boat  deck  while  the 
senior  boatswain’s  mates  were 


driving  the  boats.  I was  in  charge 
of  18  deck  seamen,”  Padgett 
recalled.  “Y)u  have  to  make  sure 
they’re  doing  their  job.” 

Padgett  also  ensures  the 
refueling  and  replenishment 
operations  for  his  cutter,  the 
Northland,  go  as  planned  once  it’s 
at  sea. 

And,  there’s  more.  Boatswain’s 
mates  are  also  responsible  for 
cargo  storage,  ship  maintenance 
and  directing  boat  crews  in 
landing  or  rescue  operations.  As 
they  gain  experience,  their  law 
enforcement  responsibilities 
increase. 

Padgett  admits  the  job  can  get 
hairy  at  times . . . “especially  at 
night.” 

“We’ll  be  running  a patrol  where 
they  won’t  want  any  outside  lights 
shown  because  we’re  sneaking  up 
on  a boat  that’s  smuggling  drugs 
or  something,”  Padgett  said. 

Padgett  said  another  instance 
when  darkness  requires  doing 
things  differently  occurs  when  a 
rescue  party  is  sent  out. 

“Most  of  the  time,  when  you’re 
running  the  deck,  you  use  hand 
signals  for  the  crane  (used  to 
lower  the  small  boats  for  the 
rescue  party)... at  night,  you  can’t 
see,  so  you  have  to  voice  out.” 

As  a boatswain’s  mate,  Padgett 
can  serve  aboard  all  types  of  ships. 
He’d  like  to  eventually  be  assigned 
to  the  Great  Lakes,  Mich,  area 
and  work  as  a boatswain’s  mate 
on  a patrol  boat 


Seaman  William  Padgett,  right,  and  Seaman  Randell  Night  inspect 
the  keel  rest  for  a motor  surf  boat  before  hoisting  it  out  of  the  water. 
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Partinjtf  Shots 


It’s  a contest! 

That’s  right  — a contest!  A test  of 
wit,  so  to  speak.  And  you  have  me, 
Private  Profile  to  thank  for  it.  After 
all,  it  was  my  idea. 

Here’s  how  it  works.  You  see  the 
cartoon?  Yeah,  the  one  with  me 
parachuting.  Well,  all  you  have  to  do 
is  write  a funny  caption  to  go  with 
that  oartoon.  What  do  you  get  out  of 
it?  Well,  for  starters.  I’ll  personally 
see  to  it  that  you  get  a T-shirt 
emblazoned  with  a logo  from 
whichever  branch  of  the  U.S.  Armed 
Forces  you  prefer  most.  That’s 
right. . .Army,  Navy,  Marine  Corps, 
Air  Force  or  Coast  Guard . . . your 
choice. 

Now,  here’s  the  kicker.  If  you  win, 
I’ll  ensure  your  winning  entry  is 
published  in  a future  edition  of  the 


magazine.  That’s  right  — your  words 
will  be  read  by  a nationwide 
audience  of  your  peers.  Admittedly, 
I’m  a humble  sort  of  guy.  But  even  I 
have  to  admire  what  a truly  great 
opportunity  this  is  for  you  to  become 
a star-struck  egomaniac.  How  can 
you  pass  this  up? 

Here’s  what  you  have  to  do. 

Send  your  caption  (not  to  exceed 
25  words)  to  me  at  the  following 
address  by  Jan.  15,  1992: 


DOD  High  School  News  Service 
PROFILE 

Bldg.  X-18,  Naval  Station 
Norfolk,  VA  23511-6698 

And,  don’t  forget  to  include  your 
name,  address,  school,  age  and  the 
branch  of  service  you  prefer. 

Now,  hurry!  I’m  waiting  for  you  to 
put  your  words  in  my  mouth! 


Next  month: 

Everything  you  ever 
wanted  to  know 
about  a military  oareer. 
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Illustration  by  Cpl.  Jeff  Landis 


BackTalk 


Each  month,  PROFILE  solicits  comments  and  opinions  from  its  readers  about 
topics  and' issues  relating  tathe  military.  This  month,  PROFILE  visit] 

Nelson  Community  College,  Hampton,  Va.,  and  asked  students: 

Should  women  be  allowed  to  fill  combat  position 


Mindy  N.  Gillars,  a 

sophomore  from  Newport 
News,  Va. 

“Yes,  I think  if  a woman 
wants  to  do  the  job,  she 
should  be  able  to. 

Women  are  stronger  now 
because  they  have  to 
work  harder  to  get  the 
recognition  that  a man 
gets.  I think  they  would 
strive  harder,  and  I think 
women  can  be  more 
analytical.” 


Ray  C.  Godinez,  a 

sophomore  from  Newport 
News,  Va. 

“No.  In  society,  men 
are  brought  up  to  protect 
women.  If  a man  saw  a 
woman  get  shot,  it  would 
affect  him  differently  and 
that  creates  danger.  The 
man  might  be  more 
inclined  to  try  and  protect 
the  woman  than  fight  the 
enemy.” 


Stacy  M.  Overby,  a 

freshman  from  Windsor, 
Va. 

“No,  I don’t  think  they 
could  handle  it.  Because, 
for  one,  women  are 
physically  weaker  than 
men,  and  emotionally,  I 
think  if  a woman  was 
faced  with  death  or  saw 
someone  severely 
injured,  I don't  believe 
they  would  take  it  as  well 
as  a man,” 


Nelda  N.  Knemeyer,  a 

freshman  from  Newport 
News,  Va. 

“Yes,  I don't  think  there 
are  any  physical  or 
mental  limitations  that 
would  keep  a woman 
from  doing  the  job.  I think 
a woman  should  not  only 
be  allowed,  but  even 
required  to  if  there  was  a 
draft.” 


Dianna  J.  Richardson,  a 

sophomore  from 
Hampton,  Va. 

“Yes  and  no.  I think 
there  are  some  things  a 
man  can  do,  that  maybe 
most  women  can't.  But,  if 
it’s  something  like 
running  across  the  desert 
and  shooting  someone,  I 
think  a woman  could  do 
that,” 


Nanette  M.  Loughran,  a 

freshman  from 
Gloucester,  Va. 

“No,  because  women 
are  too  emotional.  If  you 
need  someone  to  make 
split-second  life-or-death 
decisions,  I think  it  would 
be  harder  for  a woman  to 
control  her  emotions.  And 
that’s  speaking  for  me 
too.” 
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